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ABSTRACT 



This study examined job satisfaction among administrators in 
public and private higher education. Data on nearly 1,200 administrators, 
ranging from directors to presidents, was obtained through surveys of 120 
public and private universities. It was found that both public and private 
higher education administrators were most satisfied with the intrinsic 
rewards of their positions and least satisfied with the extrinsic rewards and 
working conditions. However, administrators from private universities were 
significantly more satisfied than administrators from public universities on 
the extrinsic rewards dimension (salary, benefits, and promotion) . It was 
also found that, controlling for all other variables, an absence of 
interpersonal conflict and an atmosphere of teamwork accounted for most of 
the explained variance in overall satisfaction among both populations. 

Holding a higher administrative rank was significantly associated with both 
intrinsic and extrinsic satisfaction in both groups. In public universities, 
campus size tended to reduce administrators' satisfaction with the quality of 
their relationships with others in the work place, while undergraduate 
quality tended to promote satisfaction in both groups. (Contains 63 
references.) (MDM) 
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PA 




Do administrators in public higher education experience different levels of job 
satisfaction than their counterparts in the private sector ? Drawing upon the management, higher 
education, and public administration literature, this study examines a comprehensive array of 
national data on university characteristics, state characteristics and administrative satisfaction. 
Such research is important because of the connection in the literature between levels of 
satisfaction and employee productivity and managerial turnover. The findings suggest that the 
hypothesized public/private differences are limited to the sub-components of satisfaction 
reflecting extrinsic rewards and relationships with others. In both sectors, job satisfaction is 
most consistently linked to work environments characterized by teamwork and low levels of 
interpersonal conflict. 



The authors acknowledge with appreciation the earlier data collection and database development provided by 
Shaukat Malik, Office of Institutional Research, SUNY Stony Brook 
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Comparing Administrative Satisfaction in 
Public and Private Higher Education 

The Research and Policy Problem 

Much has been written about managerial satisfaction in business and public 
administration, but most studies in higher education have examined the satisfaction levels of 
faculty rather than administrators (Austin & Gamson 1983, Gmelch, Lovrich, and Wilke 1984, 
Cotton and Tuttle 1986, Smart 1990, Olsen 1993, Hagedom 1994). The few studies of 
administrative satisfaction in higher education focus primarily on understanding the nature and 
level of satisfaction, rather than on examining the factors producing satisfaction and the 
subsequent connections to important outcomes such as turnover and productivity found in the 
management literature (Solomon & Tierney 1977, Smart and Morstain, 1975, Blix and Lee 1991, 
Click 1992). 

One important claim in higher education is the connection between autonomy and 
quality. Previous attempts to empirically measure the relationship between quality and 
autonomy at the institution level have proved inconclusive (Volkwein 1986, 1987, 1989; 
Volkwein & Malik 1996, 1997). However, the literature on job satisfaction leads one to expect 
that autononiy may indirectly effect institutional quality through gains in productivity that result 
from job satisfaction (Vroom 1964, Porter and Lawler 1968). A previous study of public 
universities reveals little direct relationship between campus autonomy and administrative 
satisfaction in public universities (Volkwein, Malik and Napierski-Prancl, 1998). While their 
study did not examine private universities as perhaps the most extreme examples of autonomy, it 
found a consistent connection between every measure of administrative satisfaction and the 
human relations aspect of university administration. 

These findings from the higher education literature are consistent with evidence from 
public administration research that found public professionals deriving their job satisfaction 
primarily from the social aspects of their jobs and only secondarily, from the work itself (Emmert 
and Taher, 1992). Additional public administration literature also suggests that job satisfaction 
varies in significant ways between the pubic and private sector (DeSantis and Durst, 1996; Steel 
and Warner, 1990). In this regard, it is both reasonable and important to explore the nature and 
levels of administrative satisfaction in public and private universities in order to understand any 
important differences that may exist. 

Purpose of the Study and Conceptual Frameworks 

Do administrators in public and private higher education experience different levels of 
satisfaction ? Are the influences on administrative job satisfaction similar or different in public 
versus private universities? This research examines the perceived work environments and 
individual characteristics of administrative managers in both public and private higher education. 
In addition to survey data on perceived work environments, we have also incorporated university 
and state characteristics consistent with a variety of theoretical perspectives from the research 
literature: organizational theory, structural/functional perspectives, the literature on university 
autonomy, and theories of employee satisfaction. 
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Job Satisfaction 

At the core of this study is the job satisfaction literature. There is general agreement in 
the literature that job satisfaction is multi-dimensional. Herzberg's Two Factor Theory (1966) 
draws our attention on the one hand to intrinsic job content factors (such as feelings of 
accomplishment, recognition, and autonomy), and on the other hand to extrinsic job context 
factors (such as pay, security, and physical working conditions). Several studies have examined 
the intrinsic and extrinsic dimensions of job satisfaction in higher education (Olsen, 1993; Austin 
and Gamson 1993; Hackman and Lawler, 1971, Kalleberg 1977, Hagedom 1994). 

In addition to agreement in the literature that job satisfaction is multi-dimensional, most 
studies conclude that satisfaction is influenced by a complex array of personal and situational 
circumstances (Austin & Gamson, 1983; Hoppock, 1977; Mumford, 1972; Bruce and Blackburn, 
1992). Research has shown that several work related variables exert positive and significant 
influences on administrative satisfaction - a supportive organizational culture, teamwork, 
relationships with colleagues and superiors, worker autonomy, and self-fulfillment (Berwick 
1992, Bensimon & Newman 1991, Austin & Gamson 1983, Boone 1987, Lawler 1986, Rigg 
1992, Volkwein, Malik and Napierski-Prancl, 1998). Most management experts to argue in 
favor of worker autonomy and organizational flexibility (< biblio >) use Maslow’s hierarchy of 
needs. Job and workload stress exert negative influences on satisfaction and are almost always 
included in studies of job satisfaction (Blau 1981, Blix & Lee 1991, Glick 1992, Olsen 1993, 
Hagedom 1996, Volkwein, Malik and Napierski-Prancl, 1998) 



Organization and Environment Perspectives 

Perspectives from organization theory emphasize the importance of the organization’s 
stmcture and its environment (Hall, 1995; Lawrence and Lorsch, 1967; Aldrich, 1979; Pfeffer 
and Salancik, 1978). Scholars often divide an organization’s environment into economic, 
political, social, and technological dimensions. Additional research, specifically from studies of 
colleges and universities, have demonstrated that campus mission, size, wealth, complexity, and 
selectivity exert significant influences (ranging from small to large) on a variety of college 
outcomes (Pascarella and Terenzini, 1991; Austin & Gamson 1983; Hall 1995). The 
organizational and environmental literature generally leads us to expect that an array of campus 
and state characteristics may exert significant influences on administrative satisfaction. 



Individual Characteristics 

Consistent with research in other organizations, studies of managers in colleges and 
universities suggest that a variety of personal and organizational variables exert potential 
influences on their job satisfaction. Among these personal characteristics are physical and 
mental health, age (Austin, 1985; Lee & Wilbur, 1985; Solomon & Tierney, 1977), sex (Austin 
1985; Hagedom 1996), level of education (Martin and Shehan 1989), length of service 
(Bamundo & Kopelman 1980), administrative rank (Austin & Gamson 1983), and administrative 
area (Glick, 1992). 
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Research Methods 



Guided by these various perspectives and concentrating on variables potentially important 
to job satisfaction, we created the analytical database for this study drawing information from a 
wide range of different sources. This study employs the same methodology as an earlier 
investigation that examined administrative satisfaction and the regulatory climate at public 
universities (Volkwein, Malik, & Napierski-Prancl, 1998). The previous investigation collected 
survey responses simultaneously from both public and private university administrators at 
cooperating campuses. We added data reflecting campus organizational and environmental 
characteristics and then engaged in data reduction techniques using principle components 
analysis and scale building techniques. The resulting variables and scales form the basis for 
examining the nature of administrative satisfaction in public and private universities. 

Target Population, Data Sources, & Variable Summary 

Table 1 summarizes the nature of the variables used in this study. Campus characteristics 
reflecting organizational mission, size, wealth, quality, and complexity are based upon the factor 
analytic and scale building procedures described in Volkwein and Malik, 1997. Sources for the 
data include NCES/IPEDS, the National Research Council study of doctoral programs(1995), the 
Graham and Diamond national study (1996), and the guidebook information contained in 
Barron's and US News. 

Our scale of autonomy and flexibility measures the nature of the external environment at 
each institution. For public institutions, we use the three-category (high/medium/low) scales 
developed by Volkwein and Malik (1997). For the separate administrative and academic 
autonomy dimensions, each campus is classified as high (one standard deviation above the 
mean), low (one standard deviation below the mean), or medium. This forms the first three 
categories of a four-category continuum. All private universities are classified as falling in the 
fourth (or highest) autonomy category. 

The respondent characteristics (age, ethnicity, sex, rank, etc.), as well as their reported 
working conditions, personal stress, and satisfaction levels, are extracted from our survey that 
was administered by cooperating campus officials to a population of managers at public and 
private universities. This survey was administered to 12 managers (ranging from vice presidents 
to directors) on each campus. This survey contains 7 questions about the respondent's 
background, and 44 items assessing their satisfaction, stress, and working conditions. Using 
follow-up procedures that guaranteed respondent anonymity, we eventually received an 80% 
response rate — about 1200 satisfaction surveys from 120 cooperating public and private 
universities. 

The survey assesses the respondents’ work climate and sources of stress on a series of 
survey items with 5-point response scales. The resulting measures are consistent with those 
produced by Volkwein et al.(1998), and are summarized in Table 1. Finally, the survey contains 
25 satisfaction questions where responses are solicited on a 5-point Likert-type scale from very 
satisfied (5) to very dissatisfied (1). Congruent with the procedures employed by Volkwein, et 
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al.(1998), our principal components and data reduction techniques produced four scales in 
addition to the single “overall satisfaction” measure: intrinsic satisfaction, extrinsic satisfaction, 
satisfaction with working conditions, and satisfaction with colleagues and other people one 
works with. The alpha reliabilities on these four multi-item scales are shown in Table 1 for the 
two populations. They range from .74 to .90. These four scales plus the single “overall” item are 
the dependent measures in this study. While the original scales were constructed using a public 
university population, the alpha reliabilities of the work climate, stress, and satisfaction scales 
from private university administrators are in most cases even stronger than those in public 
universities. More information about the psychometric characteristics of these measures can be 
obtained from the first author. 

Tables 2a and 2b show the number of respondent’s by functional area and rank, as 
well as the number of respondent’s from public versus private universities. As described 
in Volkwein et al.(1998), we targeted these managers for the study not because they 
necessarily represent all university administrators, but because they occupy particular job 
titles which are potentially influenced by the external environment. These 120 
universities are the ones that agreed to participate in the study and they represent 
approximately half of all the nation’s doctoral granting universities. The totals across the 
tables are not completely congruent because not every respondent completed every item 
on the survey. The greatest representation of administrative respondents is from the 
“Director” rank and the “Business and Finance” functional area. Additionally, two-thirds 
of the respondents are between ages 45 and 60 and 75% are male. Most have a doctoral 
or masters degree. 

Analytic Procedures 

The study uses principal components analysis to collapse the survey items into a smaller 
number of scales that reflect the concepts in the literature and that are congruent with the 
previous study of public universities. The internal consistency of each scale is tested using 
Cronbach’s Alpha. Once the scales and individual measures were identified, we examined the 
data using descriptive statistics and compared the responses from those in public versus private 
universities. We identified five dimensions of administrative job satisfaction. In order to assess 
any differences in satisfaction between public and private administrators, separate OLS stepwise 
regression equations were constructed for each of the five types of satisfaction for public and for 
private universities. This enabled us to examine and compare the influences on each satisfaction 
dimension identified in the research literature and empirically derived from our survey data. 



Results 

Do administrators in public and private universities experience different levels of 
satisfaction? Table 3 compares the public and private university responses on each of the five 
dimensions of administrative job satisfaction. On four of the five satisfaction dimensions, there 
are no significant differences in the mean responses and standard deviations of the public and 
private sector respondents. Both groups are most satisfied with the intrinsic rewards of their 
positions (3.9 to 4.0 on a 5-point scale). Both groups are least satisfied with their extrinsic 
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rewards and work conditions (3.2 to 3.5 on a 5-point scale). The largest and only significant 
difference between the two groups of administrators occurs on the extrinsic rewards dimension 
(salary, benefits, promotion), where the private university group is significantly more satisfied 
than the public. Thus, we find differences between the two groups that are smaller than one 
might expect from reading the literature. 

Are the influences on administrative job satisfaction similar or different in public versus 
private universities? Table 4 shows the results of the multivariate analysis. For each of the five 
dependent measures the beta weights for the public and private regression models are displayed 
side-by-side. 

The first two columns show the beta weights from the OLS regression models using 
overall satisfaction as the dependent measure. In both the public and the private models, the 
largest influence on overall satisfaction is interpersonal conflict, followed by teamwork. In other 
words, controlling for all other variables, an absence of interpersonal conflict and an atmosphere 
of teamwork account for most of the explained variance in overall satisfaction among both 
populations. The private university model is especially robust with an R-square of .39. In the 
public university model(R-square=.27), two other variables exert a lesser but significant negative 
influence on satisfaction - a controlled work environment and workload/time pressure. 

The second pair of columns in Table 4 presents the results of the intrinsic satisfaction 
models where the public university model obtained a total R-square of .31 and the private 
university model obtained an R-square of .40. In both columns the largest beta weight is the 
negative influence of interpersonal conflict. In the public university model, intrinsic satisfaction 
is associated additionally with teamwork(.26) controlled work environment (-.17), age(-.l 1), and 
rank(-.09). This indicates that respondents are more satisfied if they are in work situations 
without interpersonal conflict, if they are involved in teams, if they occupy less controlled work 
environments, if they are younger, and if they have higher administrative rank. In the private 
university model, intrinsic satisfaction is additionally associated with rank(-.23) with 
teamwork(.21), and with female(-.18). Thus private university respondents are more satisfied if 
they are involved in teams, are male, and have a higher administrative rank. 

The third pair of columns in Table 4 presents the results of the extrinsic satisfaction 
models where the public university model obtained a total R-square of .17 and the private 
university model obtained an R-square of .23, results that are less robust than the other models in 
the table. The private university model is the least complex in that satisfaction with extrinsic 
rewards is significantly associated with only two variables: interpersonal conflict and rank. 
Among these respondents, the absence of interpersonal conflict(-.40) is almost twice as important 
as a high rank (-.26). In the public university model, extrinsic satisfaction is also associated with 
rank(-.17) and interpersonal conflict (-.16), but several other variables play a significant role. 
Among these are undergraduate quality(.12), having a medical complex(.lO), female(-.08), 
highest degree(-.08), being in academic affairs(. 1 3), teamwork(.15), and campus fimding(-.12). 
This indicates again that respondents are more satisfied if they are in work situations without 
interpersonal conflict, if they are involved in teams, and if they have higher administrative rank. 



The fourth pair of columns in Table 4 presents the results of the models for satisfaction 
with work conditions where the public university model obtained a total R-square of .42 and the 
private university model obtained an R-square of .54. These are the most robust models in our 
analysis. In the private university model, satisfaction with working conditions is most strongly 
associated with interpersonal conflict(-.44), followed by workload and time pressure(-.36) and 
teamwork(.19). The same variables are significant in the public university model with similar 
beta weights, but one other variable exerts a lesser but significant negative influence on 
satisfaction - campus funding. However, the bottom line here is that both public and private 
university respondents are more satisfied if they are free of interpersonal conflict and undue 
workload pressure, and are involved in teams. 

The fifth and last pair of columns in Table 4 presents the results of the satisfaction 
models for relationships with others. The public university model obtained a total R-square of 
.22 and the private university model obtained an R-square of .26. The private university model is 
the least complex in that satisfaction with the people one encounters on the job is significantly 
associated with only two variables: interpersonal conflict(-.40) and teamwork(.22). Among these 
respondents, the absence of interpersonal conflict is almost twice as important as a working 
atmosphere of teamwork. In the public university model, satisfaction is again associated most 
strongly with interpersonal conflict (-.29) and teamwork (.19), but several other variables play a 
significant role. Among these are campus size(-.17), faculty quality(.lO), undergraduate 
quality(.lO), having an agricultural college(.08), being in academic affairs(.13), and perceiving a 
climate of regulation(-.OS). 



Discussion and Conclusions 

This is the first study in higher education to compare administrative satisfaction among 
public and private university managers. We collected survey data from 1200 administrators 
ranging from Presidents and Vice Presidents to Directors and Assistants, and derived five 
dimensions of satisfaction. We found more similarities than differences between the two 
populations. There are no statistically significant differences between public and private 
university administrators in the levels of overall satisfaction, satisfaction with intrinsic rewards, 
satisfaction with working conditions, and satisfaction with the people they come in contact with 
in their work. Only in the area of extrinsic rewards do private university managers report 
significantly more satisfaction. Both groups on average are above the midpoint of the 5-point 
response scale on all five satisfaction dimensions, and both groups report being most satisfied 
with the intrinsic rewards of their jobs and least satisfied with the extrinsic rewards and work 
conditions. 

While public administration research suggests that there are significant differences 
between the public and private sectors with respect to levels of satisfaction, there is little 
evidence in this university population apart from pay and benefits that confirms this hypothesis. 
Even the satisfaction differences for extrinsic rewards (3.23 versus 3.47 on a 5-point scale), while 
statistically significant, are hardly dramatic and do not translate into differences regarding overall 
satisfaction. 
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In the multivariate analysis we examined the causes of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
Our analysis suggests that work place relationships and an atmosphere of teamwork are almost 
universally important contributors to every dimension of administrator satisfaction. This finding 
supports the scholarship that emphasizes teamwork and cooperative work arrangements 
(Bensimon and Neuman, 1993). It is also consistent with Hagedom’s recent research (1996) 
showing that interpersonal relationships positively influence job satisfaction and also lessen job- 
related stress. 

Other variables in the study are associated with specific dimensions of satisfaction. For 
example, holding a higher administrative rank is significantly associated with both intrinsic and 
extrinsic satisfaction in both populations. The pressures of workload and time significantly 
reduce satisfaction with working conditions in both populations. In public universities, campus 
size tends to reduce administrator satisfaction with the quality of their relationships with others 
in the work place, and undergraduate quality tends to promote satisfaction in two of the models. 

In general, however, few of the campus characteristics seem to influence administrative 
satisfaction for either population and neither of the two autonomy measures exerts an influence 
anywhere in the study. This finding contradicts the literature on campus autonomy, but is 
consistent with the previous study by Volkwein, Malik, and Napierski-Pancl (1998). 

This study does not explore the relationship between job satisfaction and other important 
outcomes, such as turnover and productivity. However, understanding the nature of job 
satisfaction in higher education and any significant differences across sectors is an important first 
step to exploring this question further. Additionally, ample literature on job satisfaction alerts 
managers in all sectors to the potential importance of job satisfaction. In this regard, higher 
education administrators and policy makers need to consider the implications for job satisfaction 
as various “reforms” and management techniques find their way into the work place. Clear and 
consistent evidence from this study and the previous one (Volkwein et al., 1998), indicate the 
importance of a work environment that is team oriented and free from interpersonal conflict. The 
sources of stress and conflict in this study include turnover, job security, interpersonal relations 
with supervisors and colleagues, and lack of personal respect. Efforts to “rightsize” and 
“restructure” higher education institutions without regard for the effect on work units or teams 
have potentially dire consequences for the levels of satisfaction, on all dimensions, experienced 
by administrators. 




Table 1 



Measures Used in the Multivariate Analyses 



Constructs and Variables from 
Higher Ed Regulation and Job 
Satisfaction Literature 


Nature of the Measure 


Cronbach’s 

Alpha 

Private 

Univ 


Cronbach’s 
Alpha 
Public Univ 


Example of Key items in Each 
Scale 


Campus GharatterbUa^^^irii,i;:|^‘: 










Campus Size 
Campus Wealth 
Faculty Quality 
Undergrad Quality 
Has Medical/Hospital 
Has Agricultural College 
Flagship 

Constitutional recognition 
Campus Age 
Percent students in dorms 
Campus rural environment 
Percent Minority students 


Data assembled from a variety of 
sources and is well documented in 
two prior publications: 

Volkwein and Malik (1997) and 
Volkwein, Malik, and Napierski- 
Prancl (1998) 








Autonomy/Ffiutibiiity 










Administrative 


Categories ranging from least 
flexible (1 ) to most flexible (4). 
Regression beta weights categorized 
based on standard deviations. 


1 






Academic 


Categories ranging from least 
flexible (1) to most flexible (4). 
Regression beta weights categorized 
based on standard deviations. 




1 




Adroinbtrator 










Age 


4 categories from survey 






Under 30; 30 to 44; 45-59; 60+ 


Female 


Dichotomous variable; from survey 








Highest Degree 


Self identified from survey 






Highschool diploma; Baccalaureate; 
Masters degree; Earned doctorate 


Academic Rank 


Self identified from survey 






Do you have an academic rank? 


Administrative Rank 


Self identified from survey and 
categorized in five ranks 








Division 


Self identified from survey and 
translated into dummy variables 






Academic; Business & Finance; 
Human Resources 












Perceived Regulatory Climate 


1 item from survey 






This institution experiences more 
external regulation than most other 
campuses. 


Controlled Work Environment 


1 item from survey 






The work environment here is more 
controlled than at most universities. 


Perceived Teamwork/Commitment 


2 item scale from survey 


.74 


.67 


This campus is characterized by an 
unusual degree of administrative 
teamwork. 


SoUl^ OfgS^ 










Pressure of workload/time 


2 item scale from survey --5 point 
Likert scale indicating the extent to 
which this contributed to stress 


.80 


.74 


Time pressure; overwhelming work 
responsibilities 


Personal Health 


1 item from survey - 5 point Likert 
scale indicating the extent to which 
this contributed to stress 






Personal or family health problems. 


Personal Financial 


1 item from survey - 5 point Likert 
scale indicating the extent to which 
this contributed to stress 






Personal or family financial 
problems. 


Campus Funding 


1 item from survey - 5 point Likert 
scale indicating the extent to which 
this contributed to stress 






Inadequate funding. 


Campus facilities 


1 item from survey - 5 point Likert 
scale indicating the extent to which 
this contributed to stress 






Inadequate facilities. 


Interpersonal Conflict 


7 item scale from survey— 5 point 
Likert scale indicating the extent to 
which this contributed to stress 


.79 


.76 


Conflict with “difficult” individuals; 
interpersonal relationships with 
colleagues; turnover on your staff 
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Table 1 



Measures Used in the Multivariate Analyses 



jpeipendent Satisfaction Variables . 

Relationships with Others 


5 Item scale from survey- 5 point 
Likert scale indicating the level of 
satisfaction with this aspect of job 


.81 


.80 


Professmnal relation sh^^ 
colleagues; relationships with 
students; social status or recognition 


Work Conditions 


5 item scale from survey— 5 point 
Likert scale indicating the level of 
satisfaction with this aspect of Job 


.79 


.74 


Hours; job security; work pressure 
stress 


txtrinsic Satisfaction 


3 item scale from survey— 5 point 
Likert scale indicating the level of 
satisfaction with this aspect of Job 


.79 


.77 


balary & fringe benefits; 
opportunities for advancement 


Intrinsic Satisfaction 


8 item scale from survey— 5 point 
Likert scale indicating the level of 
satisfaction with this aspect of Job 


.90 


.89 


Autonomy & independence; 
intellectual challenge; feelings of 
accomplishment 


Overall Satisfaction 


1 item from survey- 5 point Likert 
scale indicating the overall level of 
satisfaction with this aspect of Job 
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Administrator Satisfaction Survey; Number of Respondents by Rank and Functional Area 
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Adininistrator Satisfaction Survey: Number of Respondents by Sector 




Private 


38 

77 

14 

34 

12 

25 


Public 


193 

358 

83 

155 

74 

115 


Functional Area \ 


Academic 

Business & Finance 
Physical Plant 
Student Services 
IR ^ Planning 
Human Resources 
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Table 3 



Mean Differences in Satisfaction Between Public & 
Private Universtities 





IS 



Table 4 



Regression Beta Weights for Adminstrative Satisfaction Measures 





Dependent Variables 




















Overall Satisfaction 


Intrinsic Satisfaction 


Extrinsic Satisfaction 


Work Conditions 


Relationships with Others 




Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Public 


Private 


Independent Variables 






















Campus Characteristics 






















Campus Size 
Campus Wealth 
Faculty Quality 
Undergrad Quality 










.12 ••• 








-.17 •• 

.10 • 
.10 •• 




Has medical/hospital 
Has agricultural college 
Flagship 

Constitutional recognition 
Campus age 

Percent students in dorms 
Campus rural environment 
Percent minority students 










.10 •• 








t 

j 


.08 • 








Autonomy/FlexibiHfy 




















j 


Administrative 

Academic 






















Administrator Characteristics 






















Age 

Female 






-.11 


-.18 • 


-.08 • 












Highest degree 
Academic rank 










-.08 • 












Administrative Rank 
Division 






-.09 •• 


-.23 •• 


-.17 — 


-.26 •• 










Academic 










.13 •• 








.15 ••• 




Business & Finance 




















IR &Planning 






















Human Resources 






















Student Services 






















Perceived work climate 






















Perceived regulatory climate 
Controlled work environment 


-.09 •• 




-.17 ••• 












-.08 • 




Perceived adm. Teamwork/commitm 


.25 — 


.26 ••• 


.26 ••• 


.21 • 


.15 — 




.20 — 


.19 


.19 ••• 


.22 — 


Sources of Stress on IndivM Adm. 












Pressure of ^vorkload/time 
Personal health 
Personal Finanacial 


-.09 •• 












-.37 ••• 


-.36 — 






Campus funding 
Campus facilities 










-.12 •• 




-.06 • 








Interpersonal conflict/stress 
Total R^auared 


-.32 ••• 

T7 


-.46 ••• 

70 


-.34 ••• 


-.49 — 


-.16 — 


-.40 — 


-33 ••• 


-.44 


-.29 — 


-.40 ••• 



17 



23 



.42 



.54 



.22 



.26 



* = < .05 

** = <01 
***=<001 

Non-significam Beta weights not shown 
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